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390 THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. [Vol. V. 

As for the name of the Ojibwe tribe of Indians, Chamberlain ap- 
proves none of the etymologies presented heretofore ; but in our 
opinion there can be no doubt that it means "they are puckered," 
for even now this tribe is in the habit of wearing moccasins with 
leather puckered at the instep. Their women who manufactured 
them have been careful to transmit in this manner to posterity a 
custom which is probably over a thousand years old. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



Language as a Test of Mental Capacity, Being an Attempt to Demon- 
strate the True Basis of Anthropology. By Horatio Hale, M. A. 
( Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Vol. IX, Sec. II, 
i8gi, pp. 77-112. 4°.) 

This elaborate treatise deals with a number of facts and problems 
occurring in the study of various languages of the globe, and the 
deductive line of argument used by the author makes it rather diffi- 
cult to give an. abstract of its subject-matter. He holds that the 
languages of America and those of Polynesia are at the very opposite 
poles in their lexical and grammatical characteristics, and while the 
former represent cumulative agglutination, the others are typical of 
a far-advanced analytic structure. " Not simplicity, but complexity 
(p. 105) is the evidence alike of progress and of the energies which 
lead to progress — the simplest forms of animal life are the lowest. 
The complexity of the American and Australian languages is the 
evidence not of poverty of the powers of abstraction and analysis, 
but of the very reverse." Mr. Hale believes in the existence of a 
radical and structural connection between the Dravidian and the 
Australian languages, and thinks the Australian continent was peopled 
by that East Indian race. There is something to be said in favor 
of this theory, but nevertheless that migration is hypothetical only, 
for it is only based on the similarity of some of the pronouns. The 
author shares the opinion of Duponceau, that culture, science, and 
literature stand for something, but for little only in the formation 
(not in the development) of language. The reader is referred to the 
article itself for a full and exhaustive estimate of the ideas it contains. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



